THE LATTER DA 1 SAIN 


Matacnt 3: 1. 22 

K NEBUCHADNEZZARS. DREAM. 


dream of King Nebuchadnezzar, interpreted by Daniel the prophet. Both 
the dream and the interpretation are recorded in the second chapter of 
Daniel's prophecy. The questions bear-chiefly on the interpretation: of 
the dreaia, and more especially on that part which relates to the king - 
doms represented by the feet and toes of the image. The treatment of 4 
the subject, will require a brief statement of the dream itself: King — 
Nebnchadnesrar saw a great image, whose brightness was excellent, . d 
whose, form was terrible. The head of the image was of gold, his breast : 
and arms of silver, the body and thighs ot sp: the legs of iron, and the 
fest and the toes part.of iron and part of The king also saw a little 
stone aut ont of the mountain without 3 that smote the image upon 
the, and broke it to pieces ground it to powder, in faotsp until it. 
became like the ohaff of the summer  threshing-floors, and the winds off 34 
heaven, carried it away, that no place was found for it; but the stone, 9 
eartb. 10 

rise and fall of, the great political powers that should dominate the destiny 
of the world from the time it was given until the time of the setting up of. 
the kingdom of, God on earth. We learn from the interpretation given by 
the Prophet Daniel that the. Babylonian kingdom, with Nebuchadnezzar» 
as its king, was represented in the image.as the head of gold: that king- 
dom anisted in the fifth and sixth centuries, B. d. The Babylonian king- 
dom was succeeded: by the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, represented 
—— end was the dominating politi- 
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cal power from about 538 B. O., to 331 B. o. It was succeded as a dominant 
power by the Macedonian empire, represented in the image by the body 
and thighs of brass, and existed from 331 B. c., to 161 B. o. This great 
power was succeeded by the Roman Empire, represented in the image in 
question by the legs of iron; and ruled the destinies of the world from the 
fall of the Macedonian empire to the close of the fourth century, A. D. 
The Roman Empire was succeeded by the modern kingdoms of the world, 
represented in the great image of the dream by the feet and toes, con- 
sisting partly of iron and partly of clay, the striking peculiarity of whith 
kingdoms was to be that they would not “cleave one to another, even as 
iron is not mixed with clay.” “And in the days of these kings,” the God 
of heaven is to set up His kingdom, which is never to be destroyed, nor 
given to another people than those to whom it is first given. This king- 
dom is represented in the dream of the Babylonian king ‘by the little stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, which destroys the other kingdom 
and fills the whole earth. 

In the interpretation usually given by Christian writers to this wonder- 
ful revelation of the rise and fall of the great kingdoms of the world, they 
insist on considering that part of the dream which relates to the setting 
up of the kingdom of God, as taking place when Jesus of Nazareth estab- 
lished His church among men by the preaching of the gospel. Against 
this contention an insurmountable obstacle presents itself—the fact that 
the church of Christ was not set up in the days of the kings represented 
in the feet and toes of the image. On the contrary, the Messiah estab- 
lished His church at the time when the kingdom represented by the legs 
of iron, that is, the Roman Empire, was in full power—nay, when it was 
at the full height of its power; and not in the days of the kings repre- 
sented by the feet and toes of the image. It is evident, then, that this 
part of the great prophecy was not fulfilled in the founding of the church | 
of Christ in Palestine, nineteen centuries ago; but its fulfillment was 
reserved for some later time, in the days of the kingdoms that succeeded the 
Roman Empire. Moreover, it is to be a peculiarity of this kingdom of God, 
spoken of in the dream, that -when it is established among men, it “shall 
never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left to other people.” 
These terms of the prophecy were not fulfilled in that institution founded 
by the personal ministry of Christ. He Himself said to the Jews: There- 
fore say I unto you, the kengdom nf God shall be taken from among you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof,” (Matt. 21: 43) and 
accordingly the institution founded by the personal ministry of Jesus was 
taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles—another evidence that 
the kingdom of God spoken of by Daniel was not set 18s in the po id 85 
Messiah’s personal ministry in Judea. e 0 

Among those who take this latter view of shee case are some wie think | 
that the terms of the prophecy require that the old Roman Empire should 
be broken up into exactly ten kingdoms, to correspond with the ten toes 
of the image. Some of the later sects have taken this view in order, 
apparently, to justify their own existence; and have attempted to sho 
just when the Roman ‘Empire was divided into ten kingdoms. In some 
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instances, * it may be that Elders of the Church of Jesus Christ have 
attempted to argue in the same way. The writer, however, has never yet 
seen any argument on those lines that seemed to him conclusive, And 
then if the feet and toes of the image are to represent the exact number 
of kingdoms the state preceding them is to be broken up into, would not 
the. theory demand twelve kingdoms instead of ten, since there are the 
two feet as well as the ten toes to account for? But all this speculation 
about the division of the Roman empire into exactly ten kingdoms is 
ecessary, as the kingdoms that arose from the ruins of that empire are 
represented by the separate pieces of iron and of clay in the feet and toes of 
the image, rather than by the ten toes and two feet. It is to be observed that. 
in the other kingdoms represented in the image the number of the parts 
of the body are not made to stand for the subdivisions of the respective king · 
doms; take, for example, the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, gener- 
ally conceded to be represented in the image by the arms and chest of 
silver; nobody insists that you must find ten subdivisions in that king- 
dom ‘to correspond to the number of fingers of the hands of the image. 
Why then should such an explanation be required in the case of the king- 
doms represented by the iron and olay in the feet and toes of the image! 
It was upon this point that our correspondent's chief question was 
asked; namely, when was the Roman Empire divided into ten kingdoms, 
and was the kingdom of God then established? The answer to the ques- 
tion is to deny. the necessity for maintaining that the terms of the 
prophecy require that the Roman Empire, represented by the legs of iron in 
the image, must be broken up into just ten or even twelve, or any special 
number of kingdoms; and affirm that the kingdoms that succeed the 
great empire of Rome are represented by the pieces of iron and pieces of 
clay that will not adhere together. With this interpretation one is under 
no obligation to prove that the old empire of Rome was divided into 
exactly ten, or any other number of kingdoms. The kingdoms. may be 
ten or fifty or a hundred, we do not know; for we do not know how many 
pieces of iron or pieces of clay were in the feet and toes of the image; and 
it does not matter. We do know that the great characteristic of those 
kingdoms shall be a broken, disunited condition; for “as the toes of the 
feet were part of iron and part of clay, sa the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken. And whereas thou sa west iron — with mir 
clay, they” (i.e. these kingdoms or fragments of the old "Roma n Empire) 
“shall mingle themselves with the seed of men; but they shall not le one to 
even as tron is not mixed with clay,” (Dan. 2: 42, 43). This mingling 
themselves with the seed of men in a vain attempt at unjting the king- 
doms, can have allusion to no other thing than to the custom of the 
modern kingdoms of Europe marrying and inter-marrying in, their royal. 
families, i in the vain effort to so unite the interests of their kingdoms that 
they may not be at enmity one towards the other. But for all their 
mingling “with the seed of men,” they do not. “cleave one to another, 
even as iron is not mixed with clay.” But we have the word of God for it 1 
that there shall arise in the days of these kings a kingdom that shall be 
uhited—one that shall never be destroyed—“and the kingdom shall not 
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to other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume” all the 
as, that — it, and it shall stand forever; and the 


TENDENCIES. 


To 15 Latter-day Saints it is especially interesting to wateks the 8 
of religious life in the Christian world, noting the development of thought, 
and its obvious tendencies. When the Lord, true to the promises given 
to His people in former | ages, in the early part of this century again rail 
up inspired men to interpret His will, these came upon a scene of darkness 
and confusion no less marked than that in which earlier messengers from 
heaven delivered their message to mankind. But part of their work was 
to herald the approaching day of light and truth. And ever since their 
life work was completed and they had joined the vast army of poly 
martyrs, the results have been apparent, hardly less strikingly outsid 
the Church than within. Truths at first rejected have been eee 
accepted; principles once ridiculed now command attention, because 
better understood. The fact is interesting because it proves that the 
Gospel is a power unto salvation among the nations of the earth, and that 
the great work of the Church, humble though her W may be, 
is bearing fruit. 

Not long ago a Baptist congress was held at Chicago and one of the 
questions discussed there was: “Is baptism a pre-requisite to the Lord’s 
supper?” Not less than four of the leading men of that denomination, 
all of them noted for learning and integrity, argued that it is not. ‘One 
of the speakers insisted that there is no ground for the assumption ‘that 
the Lord’s supper is « church ordinance, and another speaker took the 
position that the New Testament does not furnish a model for a true 
Christian church. He is quoted as follows: 

“We chall the assumption that the New: Testament tarnish 
with the model of the church; that the N of n fini 4 
in Corinth or Rome or hesus; that the practice of the church in the 
firat . is a common la w, and all departures from that practice sedi- 

tion and anarch bi 2 of the Lord's supper is in the power to 
. — the Lord’s bod y- Immersed men who fail to discern the Lords 
— 2 not observe be Lord’s supper. Unimmersed men who do discern : 
rds body observe the Lord's supper“ 

""Doseetionsby this implies a revolution in the sentiment of the Baptist: 
denomination in this country on the lines previously followed by their 
brethren in England. But itis more than that. It is an implied acknowl- 
edgment of the great truth first revealed from heaven to Joseph, the 
Prophet, that the Church of God can be founded only on divine revelation. 
For if it is true that the New Testament does not furnish a perfect model. 

ok the Church, it is also true that no organization constructed ‘according 
to the New Testament only is a perfect church, and that disposes of the 
claims of the various Protestants who appeal to the written word. ‘Ati Bays. 
in effect that the ‘model must be looked for either among the ante- ro- 
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* ness: to the tt 
— Himself It fs the 
‘sdk bowledgiient of one of the fundamental principles of Mormonism: 
In ͤ the Wichita Daily Eagle of December 12th, there is an editorial 
— of u little book by Dwight H.{Olmstead, entitled “Protestant Faith, 
or Salvation by Belief” It is said to be the landmark and its purpose 
“seetis to be to clear the way for a better perception of the true relation 
between faith, works and salvation than that common in the world at the 
‘present time. Not having seen the little volume, we do not speak of ‘its 
werits or demerits, but merely point out that its appearance ‘one evi- 
dene that the necessity of a clearer understanding of the subjectis begin- 
1 to be felt in wider circles. 
Over half a century ago Joseph, the Prophet, was led to re-open the 
1 although many theologians seenfed to think there was nothing 
‘mote to aay about it since the days of Anselm and Luther, and his views 
ate’ now found to be both scriptural and rational. Saving faith, as he 
explains it, is not merely the assént to à proposition, but a force, a power, 
‘regenerating man and producing works of righteousness by the beliéver. 
To a reader of the New Testament the question of salvation presents 
many difficulties. It is clear everywhere that divine law requires of man 
n maximum, 80 to speak, the supreme love of God and the most unselfish 
Jove of fellow men, and that by this standard “in the sight of God no man 
living shall be justified.” The Pauline doctrine; which may justly’ be 
‘called a paradox, is that such is the relation between the Son of God and 
| ‘the believers that they, although guilty, for His sake are accepted through 
faith. He ‘therefore urges faith, but not with more emphasis than be 
gives to the necessity of good works on the part of the believer, and in 
this particular another of the New Testament writers expressly states 
‘that: salvation is not possible without good works: No wonder that 
various ‘explanations have been offered on these seemingly contradictory 
‘téachinigs, or that different views have been held in different ages and ‘by 
diſferent men. Without a correct understanding of the nature of faith 
and relationship by adoption, of Jesus to His brethren, the Scripture 
i haeloe on this all-important matter must remain dark. But the world 
is 
42 result ibe the proclamation of the Gospel. 
‘The Saints have every encouragement to continue in the work e entrus | Macs 


CONFERENCE of thie ‘Latter-day in the Cheltenham 
District convened on Sunday, January 30, 1890, in the Promenade Assembly 
com, Regent Street, Cheltenhaui, at 10:30 a.m. | 
There were present of the presidency of ‘the European Mission, Rulon 
8. Wells and Joseph W. MoMurrin, and among the visiting brethren Gere 
Presidéat'J, H. Fal and Elders Elias M. Jones and Jas. T. Poulton dg 
| ‘Bithiitighsin Conference; President Wm. Crane and Elder Theos. W. 
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of the Welsh Conference. President Wm. T. Noall and all the ‘Traveling 
_Elders of the Cheltenham Conference were also in attendance. 

At the morning session the general authorities of the Church * ‘tthe 
N oy of the European Mission were presented and unanimously 
‘sustained. The following named Elders in the Cheltenham Conference 
were algo unanimously sustained in their 3 fields of labor: Wm. 
T. Noall as President, Thos. England, Wm. J. Mortimer, Geo. H. Dansie 
and Geo. A. Mills in the Cheltenham District; A. B. Kempton, F. S. Hum- 
phries and E. T. Wood in the Stroud District; ; Wm. M. Purrington, E. C. 
‘Rich, E. E. Pike, David Bagley, and J. W. Knight in the Bristol District; 
Louis Fayter and J ohn W. Cook in the Bath, South Somerset and Devon - 
shire District. 
_ The statistical report of the Cheltenham Conference for the six 9 
ending December 30, 1897, was read as follows: Number of Elders from 
Zion, 15; local Priesthood, Elders, 5; Priests, 1; Deacons, 1; members, 
95 total officers. and members, 102; children under, 8 years, 9; total 
number of souls, 126. Houses visited in tracting, 11, 063; houses visited 
by invitation, 364; Gospel conversations, 1, 583; tracts distributed, 38, 009; 
books distrihated, 175; meetings held, in-doors, 137; — 76. Bap- 
tisms, 3; emigrated, 1; deaths, 2. 17 
The of the time of the ‘morning session was 
Elders Wm. M. Purrington, E. E. Pike, David Bagley and President Wa. 
Howell, of the Cheltenham Branch. 
In the afternoon Presidents Wm. Crane and J. H. Paul occupied sin Slane, 
and in the evening the speakers were Presidents Rulon S. Wells and Jos. 
W. MoMurrin. The meetings were all well attended, both by unte an 
strangers, and a good spirit prevailed. 
On Monday a Priesthood meeting was held a 18 Regent. Street, at 
; which the Elders reported their labors for the past six months; and 
timely instructions. were given to those assembled. In the evening a 
social N of the Saints was held and a very enjoyable program 


IMPORTAN CE AND "EFFICACY OF. ‘FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Wis have number of allusions lately by religious journals and 
‘speakers to the decrease. which is noticeable in family worship. . Com- 
‘plaints are made by persons of various denominations that this i is a grow- 
ing evil, and results in the spread of unbelief. 

The question arises, How is it in our Church, the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints? Does family worship receive that attention =— 
the Latter-day Saints which it should, or is it neglected? ? 
Many families, no doubt, are very particular upon. this point. ‘Parents 
gather their children around the family altar and join with them in 
family prayer. In some families the scriptures are read. Where this 
practice prevails, beneficial results are sure to follow, because it furnishes 
the father a chance to make explanations to the family which impress the 
e and these n remain wich them through life. No more 
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profitable use of time can be made in the household than by devoting 
attention to the reading of the Bible, the Book of Mormon and the book 
of Doctrine and Covenants. It is interesting to the parents, and to the 
children also, and keeps all well informed concerning the word of the Lord. 
Neglect of religious duties is sure to result in a decrease of faith and 
of interest in the things of God; 5 indifference i is sure to grow, and with it 
unbelief is apt to creep i 1 
Inactivity in religious duties is Soi to kill belief. The phrase so — 
frequently used by the late President Brigham Young in exhorting, the 
Saints, “Live your religion,“ means everything to a Latter-day Saint. 
Those who live their religion enjoy its fruits and blessings. They grow in 
faith and increase in knowledge, and their minds are full of light. Chil- 
dren who are diligent in their duties in the Sunday School and in all the 
associations that have been organized for their benefit, are sure to grow 
to be useful and faithful men and women. Their lives will be happy, be- 
cause there is no greater source of happiness than living near 1 n 
and being in close communion with His Holy Spirit. | 
In speaking of family worship, teaching the children to pray in ‘he 
: family circle and giving them frequent opportunities to take an active 
in the service has an excellent effect upon them. Where this is done, 
children always take interest in the reading of the n * in the 
— of —Juvenile Instructor. | 


WONDERFUL OPERATION. 


hed 


‘Waar the Medical Reeord calls “the first chapter in 
triumph“ has been presented to the world: bya Zurich physician, Dr. 
Car] Schlatter. He has demonstrated that it is possible to live without a 
stomach, an organ hitherto considered: vital, and thus proved that many 
theories, of medicine and surgery, believed to be sone deren ‘further 
discussion, are entirely without foundation in fact. 

The Record gives an account of a successful counties e ee uy the 
Swiss doctor in September last, The subject was Anna Laudis, 56 years 
old. For years she had complained of stomach trouble. On investigation 
‘it ‘was found that the organ was diseased and perfectly useless to the 
patient. Dr. Schlatter now decided to remove it. For two bonrs and a 
half be worked among the vital organs of the suffering woman, and when 
the entire stomach had been removed he united the esophagus and the 
‘alimentary canal by means of a small coil of intestine. This done, the 
various’ organs were placed in ‘their natural position and the abdominal 
we was sewed: up. Minute quantities of liquid food were given the 
— short intervals, and this food seemed to be not with - 
standing the absence of a receptacle. 5 

Solid food was given the second week after the operation. This was 
also retained and digested, and even the daring doctor marveled at the 
result obtained. The patient kept on improving and by the first of 
November she was up and walking about. A New Tork physician who 
visited her at the hospital found her apparently a ber fall share 
“of work in the wards.—Deseret News. 
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THE BOOK. or “MORMON. ‘CONFIRMED. ota 
— — ¢ 

Tur Bock ot states that both the of 
‘from the Tower of Babel and those from Jerusalem attained to a 4 bigh 
degree of civilization, were acquainted with many arts; and also that 112 
‘became very wicked, and destroyed each other in fieroely-fought ep 
(See Mormon, chapter 6; also Ether, 15: H. The record gives the i informa- 
‘tion that the first nation cultivated all kinds of fruit and grain; that 
manufactured silk and fine linen, and possessed gold, silver and othe: 
“precious things; that they had domestic animals, ‘such as battle, ee 
“goate, swine, horses, elephants and others. (See Book of Ether, 9: 1777 
19). The second nation found these same animals in the country se 
I Nephi 18: 25). It is. als recorded that the latter people built cities 
(Alma 21: 2) and temples (II Nephi 5: 16); that they had coins of gold 
and silver (Alma 9: 410), and used these and other metal in the“ arts, 
Garom 1: and that — 

13. 
The thet the of: were highly. 
eee undisputable. Only s very few of the many descriptions 
of ancient ruins in various 
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in these regions, muc an is: 

their arrival, there ur do By far the 
that has been done among the remains 0 ‘the 2 

buat, darricd cur iy the Pe y Mi of Harv: 

it has-sens to: the buried: — 


ages. | 

Maye, cities af. ee: general similarity to the latter in the 
of. buildings in the sculptures, while the characters in the 
the same. It would. seem, therefore, 98 
but if 80 f | 


must has e been. 
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6,000 fest cireumference which it has to the be 
height of: 150 feet, is solid and levelled; and upon it there is anot ber wall 
‘0f:300,000 feet in in circumference 500 in 


in this form; 600 feet in _— and 
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Yuesitan ireachéd: their” The Maya distinct 
from the Astec or Mexi oY civili- 1 
of natives has been in excavating yet 4 
-aecdmplished. amounts to little in comparison: with that whiel 4 
Gould: the vast structares be „our greatest: buildings 4 
in oomparison; and certainly no city of the m. 
auch a: profuseness ant nd 
and ascends: to the top of a pyramid one hundred thi q 
-beight:: Each step is carved along the ‘entire face with 4 ‘rc 4 
of 4 
118 
1 
of scutptare of this stairway, either in origmai or 1n cast,auu vo Treprouuce 
the whole structure at the Peabody Zurrounded dy: vof a 
eps. or, seats which inelose it on all, but the southern, is what is — = 
as great plaza of Cor appearance of ar 
Diphitheatre and wi a te umentse 
‘carved, each: having in stone, eviden fi; 
an altar. Six of the monuments bit 
he rest are fallen idols, daun ositions 
for centaries, for they are accuratel: ter sent 3 
the King of 157800. twelve 
feet in height and three in breac fr 
“trachyte rock,’ On the front of e pnt anc 3 
‘ttachyte rock,’ On the front of es nt, ar 
6 Slabc ately ecorated hum otesaue 
3 
Uni 26 2 
pri 1 a 
near 1747 * 
87 of ous old. 7000s aS Suggest & Voluntary. 
“Of the cit} its intia itants. Ihe only vessels found in the ples were | 4 
jnoense-barners. The in of the walls: 4 
and a variety of -cérious'‘ornamentations of beau 
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breadth, with thé same elevation (150 feet) of distantly ‘ash like it, : 
| e and levelled tothe summit. In this elevation, and also in that of 
lower wall, are a great many habitations or roonis of ‘the same hewn 
stone, 18 feet long and 15 wide; and in these rooms, as well as 
the ee eee walls of the great wall, are found neatly-constructed ‘niches, 
— — or deep, in which are found bones of the ancient sr, though 

‘naked: and some in cotton shrouds or blankets of a firm text 
in or to it. From on, it mus 
have of nothing i vast — but whether erected by the Indians before the 

says —.— a y-wrought 

LE of the cuttin of some of 
elegant articles and silver, and the curiously- wrought stones saa — 
the all that that — was — — an 
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‘On esto, ac 
“On the left bank of the river Montagua, in thal sity ‘called Qui rig 
about six leagues from the town of Yzabal, on the C Gulf of Dulce, Ate 
are some of that, they better known, would excite 
‘the ‘admiration ‘of 1 They consist of quadrilateral 
‘oolumns, from 14 * 25 feet high, and Chios to five feat at the , as 
‘they ow stand; four pieces of an irregularly oval figure, 12 feet by 10 or 
11 test, not unlike ‘sarcophagi and two other pieces, lar slab 
‘seven-and-a-half feet by three feet, and more than three feet thick. 
are of ‘stone reseinbling the sandstone, and except the slabs, are 
‘covered on all sides with sculptured devices, among which are many 
of men and wae animals, foliage, and fanciful figures, all Furrer 
ih a of art and good finish that cause on 1 


e columns a r to be of one . „having each s 
entirely covered with the figures in relief. The w bale have ei 
from of ic or eric corrosion, that, when cleared fr 

show the lines — and we 
Evident ‘hey are the performances of a skillful and ingenious 
as been lost ages, or rather centuries. 


— — — to their origin and would nto a 


labyrinth of conjecture, suggest the 

records ra than mere ornament; as 
of this vious to the subjection of Pedro 
and others; th scientific consideration of 
rom gol, America,” published tn 1850, 


is the great nation: that: has mysteriously passed 
away. and left. be pave o history. Every: forest embosoms majestic 
remains ot vast temples, ale — over with symbols of a lost —— —j 
nae cities, whore a causeways attest in their — 
ment the col grandeur of their builders; They are the 
gigantic tomb of an. illustrious race, but they bear neither name nor 
epitaph. .The.conscience-stricken awe with which the Indian avoids:them 
as he relates a confused tradition of a whole people extinguished in blood 
oa fire by his forefathers—a ferocious and cannibal race delighting in 
all that even conjecture can say of the manner in 
sey the ancient occupants of Yucatan were blotted, en masse, from ‘the 
page of existence... The barbarous exterminators remained the masters of 
the country, and built them rude huts under the shadow of those immense 
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“Several of American antiquities have arrived in 
this, city. They were discovered 1 7 an American traveler whilst explor- 3 
ing the country, of the Sierra M sate, near San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and 4 
excavated from the ruins. of an ancient city, the existence of which is 4 
empire, the edifices of Mictian in 
There are many about them worth 1 4 
large hall; the roof of which is supported by \ — 
of, stone 80 feet high, and in circum! 
ing of one singe common among tne Mexicar 
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known in Europe. Emeralds were Beige that no lord or Robie 4 
wanted them. .. An infinite number of them were sent to. the Court 4 
} j Cla 3 4 
don in 1787. 3 
o doubt this 4 
degre 
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‘they game upon a quantity of coin, consisting of some eight pieces; in 152 
iron box about 14 inehes square. The coin’ was larger than u dollar, aud 
the inscription in a le wholly unknown to any person in the vieinity. : 
Upon digging down some 16 inches lower, they came to a of iren 
uplomepts of singular and heretofore unseen sha ral scientific 
men have examined into the matter, and had to th 
at the coins, together with the other curiosities, — 1 been ‘placed 
‘there ‘at Wow York early’ before settlement of ‘the ‘cow 
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3 disinterred by those digging in search of good brick clay. After taking off . 
from the surface of the ground about two feet of sand, the clay . — 
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Ir is gratifying to learn that crime is on the decrease 
the earth. According to statistics there were in the year 1840, 1 840° 
criminal cases in Norway; in 1850, 1, 766; in 1860, 1,638; in 1870, 1,401; in 
1880, 1,002; in the period between 1885-90; it varied between 783 and 678, 
and in the last years it fell below 600. The crimes committed were all the 
way from murder to petit larceny, theft being the most general. The: 
greater number of criminals were found among the day laborers, _ 5 a 

This decrease in crime is attributed to several causes, among which: are 
religious revivals, temperance efforts, the regulation of the e — 


— — — 


‘Ow the evening of : January 31, President William: T. Noll * the 
Cheltenham Conferénce received a cablegram from home stating that his 
nine-year-old daughter Mabel, died shat day 3 in Salt Lake City. The news 
was unexpected, although he had previously received word that she had 
been ailing somewhat. Our sympathy is extended to the bereaved parents. 


Tar deathirate i in Salt Lake City, Utah, is reported by the health com- 
missioner to be the lowest of any city in the United States. The statistics, 
for the past year show the rate to be a fraction over eight deaths per one 
thousand inhabitants. During the three e years the tate was: bel 
little lower than the last. 


connection with the Welsh of the 
special ‘district meeting was held in the. Cory Hall, Pentre, 1 
Tuesday evening, January 25, 1898, at which Elder 
discourse on the Gospel, to an attentive audience. © 5 


Aurnox H. Lunp and Eider Ferdinand F. Rintse!l. left 157 
continent on the evening of January 26th, taking up their journey towards. 
Palestine. They attended the Welsh conference i in Cardiff on . erb- and: 
afterwards spent a day or two in London. rr 


in the Sheffield Conference. The Elders in that district took advantage. 
past 


| “HAWAIIAN (CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tes: derive: their name from Hawaii, the name argest 
island of the group known as the Sandwich or Hawaiian Ialands. Like 
all the natives in the Eastern Pacific, they are of the Polynesian. race. 
Their complexion i is. tawny, inclining to olive, without any shade of red; 
their hair is black, wavy and glossy; they have large eyes, a somewhat 
flattened nose, and full lips. They are, in general, well made, ac her’ 
of good stature; and, were they so inclined, they could do a greatdesl-.of 
work ; but the tropical climate e its = offoot and labor i is to them” 
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While the mild, even climate, where summer is perpetual, has much to 
do with the government of their energies, it is not that alone that causes 
them to be indolent and indifferent. Their easy means of obtaining a 
living naturally makes them independent, and to the ordinary Hawaiian 
—especially to those with less intellectual development, who live in 
secluded distriots L the term to-morrow has but little meaning. They live 
for to-day, and usually make preparation to that extent only. They are 
expert fishermen; and an hour or two's labor to thein pleasure —in the 
morning with hook and line or net, will furnish enough fish for the day; 
and if too many visitors do not call, the amount will probably be sufficient — 
for several days. They are quite ‘skillful in the cultivation of the taro 
plant from which is made a sort of paste called’ poi.“ The “poi” is very 
wholesome and it, with fish or beef, constitute the principal articles of 
diet. Thus the catching of fish, the cultivation of the taro and the 
making of it into “poi” is about all the work that the native, in his 
native state of affairs, has to do. The women are as accustomed to this 
labor as are the men. Much of their time is spent in making bats, m. 
fans and flower garlands, and in this their skill is rarely excelled. 

Now, while I have tried to make it apparent that the natives of mail 
have a disregard for work, I also wish to make it plain that many of them 
do work in various directions, and they are good workers too. As daring 

sailors and cowboys they are excellent. Tue ‘their’ 
services as teamsters, indispensable: 

‘There are many well disciplined soldiers en them, ead many venues” 
sible positions, such as salesmen and ru in the business ene 
of the cities are occupied by tbem. 

In the days of idolatry the only dress worn ‘bythe men was a narrow 
strip of cloth wound about the loins and passed between the legs. This 
was called the mals.“ Women wore a short petticoat made of tapa (a 
cloth prepared from the inner bark of the paper mulberry and other trees), 
which reached from the waist to the knee. But now, while these suits 
can at times be seen, the common class bf men wear a shirt and trousers 
and the women a “holoku” or Mother-Hubbard dress, with a long train. 
Most all, of both sexes, go barefooted. The better classes elena in 
European styles, and in the cities they are slaves to fashion. ui 

The native dwellings now are constricted of lumber and many of 1 
are of good modern styles. Many of the ancient type are still in exist- 
ence. They are mere huts thatched with grass on the top and sides. 
What little cooking is undertaken, except by the upper classes, is done . 
outside. The oven consists of a hole in the ground in which a fire is 
lighted and stones made hot; and the fire having been removed, the food is 
wrapped in leaves, placed on the hot stones covered with leaves and earth 
and left until ready. Meat cooked in this way is very juicy aud palatable. 

The natives have an intense love for domestic animals and about the 
ordinary house can usually be found a regiment of pigs, dogs and cats. 
The people are very sociable with their neighbors and visit a great deal. 
If they have been separated from one another for any length of time, at 
— matter ‘Witte it — sit down and have u wailing cry. 
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